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LOOKING FORWARD 


HE appearance of this number of UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD carries along 
[oie it the cheerful news that the magazine is to continue. At a recent 
meeting of the Executive Committee of the Massachusetts Society for Men- 

tal Hygiene the recommendation of the Editorial Board that the magazine be 
Bpublished until December 31, 1934, was approved. At the same time the subscrip- 
tion price was reduced from one dollar to fifty cents per year. This was made 
possible by the most careful economy and an admirable spirit of self-sacrifice on 
the part of all those directly concerned with the publication of the magazine. 


Our Goal by October, 1934: 


It is to be regretted that we failed to secure 5,000 paid subscriptions from 
Massachusetts teachers. However, we were able to obtain over 3,000, for which 
are sincerely thankful. Subscriptions are still coming in and it looks hopeful 
hat by October, 1934, we shall have succeeded in attaining our goal of 5,000 
ubscriptions. 


Wider Interest in Magazine: 


During the past few months evidence has been accumulating that UNpER- 
TANDING THE CHILD is becoming better known throughout the United States. 
his is shown by more frequent inquiries about the magazine outside of 
lassachusetts and an increase in subscriptions from that source. 


New Features: 


Although we are not at liberty at this writing to announce definite changes 
n editorial policy, the Editorial Board is carefully considering steps to make the 
lagazine more readable and practical to the average classroom teacher. 


et Us Hear from You: 


To make this publication more serviceable to teachers, it is desirable that we 
tear from as many of our subscribers as possible. We would like to know what 
tatures of the magazine you like most, what ones seem of least help, and how the 
magazine may be made more useful to you. Will you write the Editor today? 
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UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD 


EVERY TEACHER AN EDUCATIONAL GUIDE 


r VEACHERS and parents have so overemphasized the importance of marks 
promotions, prizes, and conformity to outward standards that they ofte: 
forget that these things after all are small matters in education. They have 

no value in themselves and even at best are only symbols of partial success. 


Wholesome Attitudes Essential 


In the 
In the light of the newer knowledge of childhood, we are beginning to realize J jader 
that the greatest need of the child is to be guided in developing wholesome atti- HM ivr ch 
tudes. Hundreds of case studies coming from our mental hygiene clinics tell us Hand p 
about children who have learned to be neat, orderly, helpful in the classroom, and 
above the average in their academic work, but who have nevertheless drifted upor A’ 
the rocks of failure. School life has proved so barren of genuine satisfactions that §j-* i 
they have sought peace and protection in phantasy or exciting adventure in fg" ' 
delinquency. 
Adjustments Are Learned lie W 
Students of biology and psychology agree that most children at birth possess Hj" 
the capacities to become healthy mentally. They are not born queer. Tantrums, "°° 
jealousy, and other bad habits and attitudes are the result of their experiences ot 
Such maladjustments are learned just as good habits, skills, and good attitudes "Th 
are learned. the t 
The Need of Guidance herse 
The rapidly changing world around us makes it more and more difficult to J!" 
definitely fit boys and girls for the social order that is to come. No less an author- nth 
ity than James Truslow Adams has recently said that nobody can predict what J jodi, 
the future social order is to be. However, there are values that seem to be perma- J yf ah 
nent even in the ebb and flow of human destiny. Apparently the ability to get Hjevery 
along with one’s fellows is always fundamental. As teachers we need to think less J ferent 
at the present time about the future of the child and more about how to under- fj them 
stand and guide him so that he may meet life successfully now. If he learns the Hj ur 
art of self-adjustment day by day while in school, the future will present fewer Un 
serious obstacles for him. In this work of guiding boys and girls the teacher ma) = : 
A each 
play a conspicuous part because of her intimate contact with pupils. ing 
as to 
OUR APOLOGY 
E APOLOGIZE for the late appearance of this number of UnpEersTAnv- Hrith 
\ \ ING THE CHILD. Had it not been that the question of continuing its publi- pil 
cation could not be decided until late in October, this issue would have f""*¢ 
appeared in its proper order of sequence in October. We hope our readers wil rig 
pardon this delay in view of these circumstances. There is no reason why, begil- “7 
ning with the January number, we cannot expect the prompt publication of the fp, 
various numbers of the magazine. ae 
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WISE man who had culled wisdom from 
incessant struggles with his own diffi- 
it temperament once said, “‘We are not 

responsible for the dispositions we are born 
vith, but we may be for the dispositions we 
lie with.”” In educational circles one might 
transpose this to read, “* We teachers are not 

responsible for the dispositions that chil- 
lren come to school with, but we may be 
for the dispositions they graduate with.” 
The first day of school comes around and 
the teacher in the lower grades may find 
herself face to face with twenty-five, thirty- 
ive, forty-five, and (unfortunately, at 
limes) with fifty-five little personalities, 
vith varying temperaments; low, high, and 
nedium mentalities; with varying degrees 

{ abilities, disabilities, and dispositions of 
every variety and order. Coming from dif- 
ferent homes and neighborhoods, no two of 
them bring like experiences as a back- 
ground 
Under these circumstances well may we 
ask the question, What does or may the 
teacher know about them? Little or noth- 
ing, alas, alack! unless she is so fortunate 
s to be on the staff of one of our “ pro- 
tressive’’ schools where the first week of the 
vhool year is given to personal interviews 
vith each parent before the prospective 
pupil arrives. If careful records are made as 
these interviews progress, preceded by good 
wedical and psychological examinations 
sven before school entrance, an intelligent 
teacher has something, at least, to start on. 
Through these interviews she may secure 
“me idea of how to proceed even from the 
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EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN THE NURSERY 
SCHOOL, THE KINDERGARTEN, AND THE 
ELEMENTARY GRADES 


By PATTY S. HILL, Pu.D. 


Director, DEPARTMENT OF NurSerRY Scuooi AND KINDERGARTEN-First GRADE 
Epucation, TEACHERS CoLLece, CotumBia UNIVERSITY 


In the field of primary education, Dr. Patty S. Hill is one of America’s great educational 
vaders. Never content with conventional theories and methods, she has been a bold investigator in 
vr chosen field. The importance of educational guidance in the nursery school, kindergarten, 
ind primary grades is set forth with some detail in the following article. 


PATTY S. HILL 


first day of school, and what snags to avoid 
with these varied personalities put under 
her charge for the first time. This paves the 
way for those bonds of friendship which 
should grow up between child and teacher 
in school. 

We grown people tend to forget many of 
the tragedies of childhood, sentimentally 
looking back upon it as a period of un- 
alloyed innocence and unclouded happiness; 
whereas intelligent, sympathetic observa- 
tion of the little children about us reveals 
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UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD 


many experiences, heartbreaking for the 
moment to childhood, but trivial to the 
insensitive adult who may have forgotten 
the strain and terror which some high- 
strung, nervous children experience in ad- 
justing themselves to a totally new environ- 
ment. The little child leaves the shelter of 
the home with its small group of personali- 
ties who have lived, worked, and played to- 
gether until each member is familiar, at 
least. Here in this new institution the child 
is suddenly confronted with a large as- 
semblage of strange little personalities, 
and a new kind of guide who, for the time 
being, takes over the guidance of this in- 
experienced little citizen entering a new 
social group. 

Perhaps no other break in life is more 
momentous, no other entrance upon a new 
mode of living in later life more stupen- 
dous. Some children make the change with 
comparative ease and decided interest. 
Others cleverly hide their painful anxiety 
and nervous strain; while again, other types 
break down completely, weeping or fight- 
ing, to return to the old environment in 
which their baby lives have been centered 
from the very beginnings of life. Every 
nursery school, kindergarten, or first-grade 
teacher is familiar with the solemn, and 
sometimes terrified and tearful face of the 
neurotic oversheltered child who makes this 
adjustment with great difficulty, accom- 
panied by a nervous tension which demands 
careful, intelligent, and subtle handling 
throughout this distressing process of ad- 
justment. Some school principals are wise 
enough to leave the classroom teacher free 
to shorten the first school periods to one 
or two hours a day at the outset of school 


life. Others make it possible to invite the. 


mother to remain and participate in the 
school activities until the child feels suf- 
ficiently at home to part with the mother 
willingly and happily. With some types of 
children this is a matter of no small moment 
in its effects upon physical and mental 
health and their later attitudes toward 
home and school— toward mother and 
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teacher. Some cases recorded required 
weeks and even months to make the trangi- 
tion happily. 

Some of our schools without proper facili- 
ties for medical care are urging the parents 
to have the family physician provide 4 
medical record of the child before he enter 
the school. Others prefer the psychological 
and medical examinations to take place jr 
the school so that mother, teacher, pediatri- 
cian, psychologist, and psychiatrist can 
confer regarding the all-round welfare of the 
child — each contributing a point of view 
made possible through the different angles 
from which the child is studied. 

Some forty or fifty years ago John Fiske 
opened our eyes to the tremendous implica- 
tions involved in the greater incompleteness 
of the human young at birth as compared 
with the young of the lower animals, which 
results in the so-called prolonged or length- 
ened period of infancy necessary for the 
human young to have time to acquire 


demi 


thres 
independence and ability to fend for itself. Hin s 
The immature animal has so few skills to J prov 
acquire in order to approximate the abilities fj dren 
of the mature members of the species that a fj good 
very short prenatal period, and equally § prac 
limited postnatal period is all that is neces- HJ othe 
sary to get the little creature ready to set JJ vain 


up shop for itself; here little or no teaching 
is required to achieve skills. But the young 
of the human race are so helpless and in- 
complete, with such a long list of acquire- 
ments yet to be achieved before maturity 
and independence are won, that a far longer 
prenatal and postnatal period are necessar) 
to provide time for learning the greater 
variety of skills essential to survive and sue- 
ceed in life. Nor can these acquirements be 
learned alone. A teacher now becomes 4 
necessity in order to shorten the period 
before independence isa possibility. A protec- 
tor must stand by during the learning pe 
riod, ever ready to shield this pitiably help- 
less creature from its own inefficiency and 
lack of knowledge of the world it is entering 
upon. This is the job of education, whether 
it takes place in the home or in the school. 
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EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN THE SCHOOL 


including the necessity for both protection 
ud guidance. While the human infant 
shows up poorly in its immaturity at birth 
as compared with some new-born animals, 
its very incompleteness and ineffectiveness 
are its promise or guarantee of a future of 
infinite possibilities. Prenatal life is too 
short to complete the complex physical co- 
rdinations of the human being. No short 
yeriod of learning will suffice for a creature 
to develop the untold numbers of unripe 
powers yet to be developed by and through 
postnatal experience, or what has been 
termed by Mark Baldwin “social heredity.” 

To bring about such development, educa- 
tion must be adapted to the various needs of 
the different types of mentality and disposi- 
tion. It is a well-known fact that individuals 
vary greatly, not only in the degree of intel- 
ligence, but in the type of intellectual abili- 
ties. One child progresses rapidly in aca- 
demic acquisition. The techniques of the 
three R’s are easily and rapidly mastered — 
in some cases before direct instruction is 
provided. We all know of individual chil- 
dren of high academic ability who were 
good readers at four years of age, learning 
practically alone the techniques which 
other children at six and seven strive in 
vain to acquire even under superior instruc- 
tion. This type of intelligence is easily 
located through the mental tests which 
measure with fair accuracy the degree and 
type of intelligence which handles abstract 
ideas with ease and pleasure. 

But a child who learns best through ex- 
perience in manipulating and experimenting 
with things may find a formal curriculum 
based largely on abstract ideas and isolated 
techniques too difficult to acquire in the 
length of time which the school has arbitra- 
tily set for its accomplishment. Such diffi- 
culties with abstract ideas may be due in 
part to the type of mind, or again to a 
imited mentality of any order. These 
children are a serious misfit in the average 
school where curricula are based mainly 


interests and abilities of such children are 
largely tied up with life itself, and unless 
curricula are adapted to their type of mind 
or intellectual limitations, they cannot 
“make the grade.”’ Children of this variety 
struggle to survive in formal schools with 
barren, abstract curricula, the difficulties 
being caused either by high mentality of 
another kind or by low grade mentality. 
This is especially true in the primary grades. 
These unfortunate youngsters make a dif- 
ficult problem in such schools, failing of 
promotion year after year to the dismay of 
the teacher and parent, and the discourage- 
ment of the child. The economic waste of 
“repeaters” is the smallest end of this 
tragedy. The heavy end of the tragedy falls 
upon the child himself — building up a 
sense of inferiority and failure at the very 
outset of life. “‘Failure”’ is stamped in- 
delibly upon him and discouragement or 
resentment follows. After repeated failure 
such children become “ problem children,” 
a sad name to apply to a helpless little child 
who may have failed as much or more 
through our stupidity than his own. No 
wonder that truancy sets in. 

We teachers may be more stupid than 
the children who at least have sense enough 
to attempt to escape from a school so dull 
and uninteresting and a teacher so tyranni- 
cal that the child is driven to find interest 
and release outside the walls of the school 
and the domain of morality. The social con- 
trol now existing in some of our elementary 
schools is more tyrannical and autocratic 
than the forms of government now in- 
troduced into our more enlightened jails 
and penitentiaries. Can we wonder that 
red-blooded, active children seek escape in 
truancy? Ability to govern one’s self, like 
any other habit, can develop only in a 
medium in which it is possible for the child 
to try itself out along these lines, gaining in 
strength with opportunities to exercise such 
powers. An atmosphere or medium where 
some degree of freedom exists is as necessary 
for learning the art of self-direction @ self- 

Continued on page 31 
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GUIDANCE IN THE HIGHER GRADES AND 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


By JESSE B. DAVIS, A.M., Lirr.D., Proressor or EpucATION 


Boston University ScHOOL oF EDUCATION 


Through his books, magazine articles, and lectures, Dr. Jesse B. Davis has gained a national! 
reputation as a leader in the field of secondary education. His suggestions on educational quid- 
ance in the upper grades and the junior high school should be helpful for teachers and schoo! 


administrators. 


UIDANCE is the most important func- 

tion of the junior high school. In fact, 

any junior high school which does not have 

a well-organized program for guidance has 

yet to develop its greatest reason for 
existence. 

It is the peculiar responsibility of this 
division of our schools to take the individual 
pupil out of the mass or grade formation 
as he comes up through the first six years, 
to put him through certain exploratory 
experiences, and to study him at work to 
discover his peculiar interests, aptitudes, 
and abilities, or the lack of them, in order 
that he may be more wisely guided in the 
choice of a curriculum in the senior high 
school or an occupational opportunity if 
he goes out into the work-a-day world. 

If this aim is to be accomplished, the 
school must be organized and administered 
in such a manner that the guidance program 
has the time in which to operate and the 
personnel trained for efficient service. The 
program must be well planned. Someone 
must be responsible for leadership and for 
supervision. The teachers must understand 
the objectives and must codperate with the 
one in charge of the guidance activities. 

In a brief article there is not sufficient 
opportunity to describe the details of a 
complete guidance program. Therefore, 
only the more important phases will be 
presented. 

Guidance information, both educational 
and vocational, is essential during these 
years of the junior high school and the 
higherggrades. We have no right to force 
choices of subjects, choices of curricula, or 
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JESSE B. DAVIS 


choices of occupations as pupils leave 
school, without instructing them regarding 
the opportunities that are just before them 
The true junior high school gives this 
information either in classes for the pur- 
pose, taught by a trained guidance coun- 
selor, or as a part of the work of the “social 
studies.”” A few schools present this infor- 
mation through oral and written English 
composition, and others use the homeroom 
activity period for this purpose. Still other 
schools use a textbook on Occupations in 
regular classes. 
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GUIDANCE IN THE HIGHER GRADES 


All guidance effort should be to the end 
that the pupil may better be able to guide 
himself. We cannot choose between two or 
more ways until we have had some direct 
ontact or experience with these choices. 
interests, aptitudes, and abilities must be 
iried Out in as practical a manner as pos- 
sible. For this purpose the junior high school 
provides a wide range of experience. 

In the first place, the whole subject 
matter has been broadened and “ general- 
ized.” In place of the traditional ‘three 
k's” we have the social studies, general 
mathematics, and general science. These 
ubjects afford a preview of the branches 
that may be studied later in school or 
college, and they afford a broader field in 
which to discover possible interests and 
aptitudes. 

Also, very definite exploratory courses are 
characteristic of the eighth grade, the year 
before curriculum choices have to be made 
according to present school practice. One 
weh course is in foreign language for the 
purpose of actually trying out the pupil’s 
iptitude for this type of study which is an 
essential part of a college preparatory 
curriculum. If the pupil shows very defi- 
nitely no interest or aptitude for foreign 
language, he can be tried out in some other 
lield, without loss of credit or time. An- 
other exploratory course is in elementary 
business training. This gives the pupil 
wme experience in business methods and 
practice, and in the same way affords an 
portunity for the teacher to observe his 
aptitude for this kind of study. A third 
lield of exploration found in these grades is 
in the practical arts — home economics for 
sirls and shop work for boys. These courses 
are intended to give the pupil an insight 
into the fundamentals of industrial pursuits 
and thus to aid him in selecting a desirable 
curriculum in the high school, a course in 
the trade school, or a possible opening for 
work in a worth-while occupation when 
leaving school. But few schools in America 
tive sufficient opportunity for the explora- 
tion of the pupil's ability in the fine arts. 
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Both music and art are playing an in- 
creasing réle in our everyday lives. There 
should be an opportunity during the junior 
high school period to discover those pupils 
with talent in either music or art and to 
offer them in the senior high school definite 
curricula in these important subjects. 
Again it should be emphasized that no 
child should be forced to make so important 
a decision as the choice of a high school 
curriculum until he has had an opportunity 
to explore his interests and aptitudes 
through such experiences. 

We hear a great deal today about “tests 
and measurements.” Many tests have been 
devised for the purpose of aiding the prob- 
lem of guidance. Intelligence tests, interest 
tests, aptitude tests, and prognostic tests 
are now available. The uses of these tests 
cannot be fully discussed here, but their 
value should be recognized. They are of 
greater general use with individuals a little 
older and richer in experience than with 


pupils of junior high school age. However, 


they have proved to be of assistance as 
supplementary checks upon other estimates 
of aptitude and ability. They should be used 
only by those trained in the giving and 
interpreting of such tests. 

Basic in the organization of the school for 
guidance is the homeroom and the home- 
room teacher. This unit of the school ad- 
ministration automatically serves as the 
natural unit for the guidance of the pupil. 
The homeroom teacher in charge of about 
thirty-five pupils, because of administrative 
duties such as attendance, petty discipline, 
scholarship records, adjustments of many 
individual difficulties, contacts with par- 
ents, and daily routine, comes to know these 
boys and girls more intimately than any 
other teacher or counselor. It is this close 
personal contact that places a great respon- 
sibility upon the homeroom teacher. Pupils 
will come to her more freely with their 
problems, both in school and out, because 
they know her best, and, if she is of the right 
personality, because they have confidence 
in her. 
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THE CHILD 


A recent development in the guidance 
program is a special period, of at least one 
full class period per week, known as the 
homeroom activity period. The fundamen- 
tal purpose of this period is guidance — 
educational, civic, social, and moral. For 
this period the pupils are organized into a 
social or civic group with certain group 
responsibilities centered about the home- 
room and with a representative in the stu- 
dent council which governs the social activ- 
ities of the pupils. This special period offers 
an opportunity for conducting group dis- 
cussions by the “case-conference”” method, 
dealing with actual situations involving 
problems of good school citizenship, good 
manners, and ethical thinking and acting. 
Back of this procedure is the power of 
“public opinion,” or the judgment of one’s 
associates. Therefore, the responsibility of 
the teacher, without imposing her own 
opinions, is to guide the discussion in such a 
manner that the pupils will freely arrive at 
worth-while decisions, resulting in improved 
attitudes and conduct. 

As a result of the homeroom teacher's 
contacts with the pupils both in her ad- 
ministrative duties and in the group ac- 
tivity period, she is in a better position than 
any other teacher to advise with respect to 
the choice of subjects and curricula, or in 
regard to other school adjustments. Special 
pupil problems requiring expert testing, 
judgment, or information should, when 
possible, be referred to trained counselors. 

The homeroom guidance period should 
also be used in the grades below the junior 
high school, especially in the sixth grade. It 
is very desirable that there should be no 
difficulty in making the transition from the 
elementary school to the junior high school. 
A period devoted to discussions in which the 
opportunities and purposes of the junior 
high school are made clear will be of great 
help. Much can be accomplished by the 
same methods for guidance in morals and 
manners. 

Health guidance, also, has an important 
place in the upper grades and junior high 
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school program. The responsibility for thi 
work may lie primarily with the teachers of 
health and physical education, but if righ 
habits of living are to be formed, they mus 
be supported by hearty codperation among 
the teachers and especially by the home. 
room teacher through group conferences 
and in the personal interview with th: 
pupil. 

The importance of guidance in the junior 
high school may better be appreciated whe: 
we realize that this is the last opportunity of 
the public school to influence the greatest 
number of pupils. It marks the time whe: 
a great many reach the legal age to lea 
school and to enter employment. It is th 


period when most important life decision fi st 
are made with respect to future education ’*h 
the re 


and the ultimate choice of a life career 
Teachers should be thoroughly impressed 
with the serious nature of their respons- 
bility in influencing the life of a child 
Oliver Wendell Holmes expresses this 
thought beautifully when he compares it t 
the pebble that divided the “* Two Streams’ 
at the great divide: 
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“From the same cradle’s side, 
From the same mother’s knee, 
One to long darkness and the frozen tide 
One to the peaceful sea.” 


ANNUAL MEETING 


MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR “ays: 
MENTAL HYGIENE 
HE Annual Luncheon and Meeting of the HJ meng 
Massachusetts Society for Mental Hygien relat. 
was held on November 23. Dr. Lawrence h.@ 
Lunt, of Valleyhead, Concord, discussed th 
social magnitude and significance of the 
roblem of the psychoneuroses and suggested and i 
ow the community can provide adequate #jprac' 
service for the many individuals suffering from Hing f 
this type of mental disorder. Dr. Payson 
Smith, State Commissioner of Education, wh Hj indjy 
has for many years shown a keen interest 0), 
the possibilities of mental hygiene in educe- ‘ 
tion, gave an address on “Teaching Teacher 
Mental Hygiene,” in which he stressed the# ' 
importance of giving student-teachers in ou! Men 
State Teachers Colleges the mental hygiene ar: 
point of view. Whit 
NovemBeEr 
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ENRY C. FRICK, in his School Better- 

ment Studies, gives expression to the 
ideal of every sincere teacher in the follow- 
ing words: 


“There are in the schools of America a 
host of educational leaders and_ skilled 
eachers who have kept alive in their hearts 
the real spirit of eternal youth. They have 
the art of dealing sympathetically and intel- 
igently with the hopes, ambitions, burning 
ideals, bitter disappointments of real chil- 


id dren. They are past masters of the art of 
this stimulating, guiding, and disciplining the 


lelings, the thought, and the actions of 
hildren in various grades. They under- 
tand, love, and perhaps most important 
fall, have supreme faith in children.” 


Dr. Leon W. Goldrich, Director of the 
Bureau of Child Guidance, Board of Edu- 
ition of the City of New York, follows 
lsely the aims of education as expressed 
u the White House Conference Reports on 
Child Health and Protection,! when he 
MVS: 


ide 


“Character education and the develop- 
ment of wholesome personalities are closely 
rlated educational objectives. We have 
ways placed good character formation 
above information, but we must interrelate 
ind integrate our school subjects and school 
practices in such a way that character build- 
ing forces will be at work at all times. The 
emphasis which mental hygiene places on 
individual adjustment, on happy disposi- 
tion, on well-balanced emotions, on civic 
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'“The aims of education are the aims of 
Mental Hygiene, viz., the development of 
character and wholesome personality .. .” 
White House Conference Reports, 1930. 
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EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 
By GEORGE C. HANSON 


TEACHER-IN-CHARGE OF WAVERLY ANNEX, Boys Hicu Brookityn, New York 


{san active teacher and chairman of the Mental Hygiene Committee of the High School Teach- 
ws Association of the City of New York, the author of this practical article is well equipped to 
understand the perplexing problems of educational guidance in the high school. Doubtless we 
hall all agree with him that one of the most important problems is to secure the coéperation of 


GEORGE C. HANSON 


efficiency, on socially considerate behavior, 
on moral self-control, on strengthening the 
will of the individual, on religious faith, 
and on the healthy development of the total 
personality of the individual, will be of 
greatest help in achieving the ends which 
educators have always been seeking, viz., 
education for character, social efficiency, 
and spiritually integrated personality.” 


The greatest good a high school teacher 
can do is to teach his pupils how to face life 
2 New York State, published by the New 
York State Teachers’ Association, March, 
1933, p. 506. 
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UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD 


successfully. This is a large order, you will 
say, and correctly so, but one that carries 
with it a large measure of joy and satisfac- 
tion to both child and teacher. The writer 
of this article realizes all too well that the 
causes of the individual child’s maladjust- 
ments may be so varied, numerous, and 
complex as to make the task of readjust- 
ment almost beyond the powers of any ex- 
cept the worker trained in mental hygiene; 
nevertheless he feels that there is much 
that the average teacher can do. Let him 
but think in terms of the individual, rather 
than groups, classes, or sections; let him 
but center his attention on underlying 
causes of the individual's behavior; let him 
do what he can to secure the cooperation of 
the individual himself, and, if necessary, of 
his family, his church, and other construc- 
tive resources; let him but make the child 
feel that there is genuine interest being 
taken in his problem, and results productive 
of happiness and satisfaction to both child 
and teacher will generally follow. 
Successful educational guidance in the 
senior high school presupposes, of course, a 
thorough understanding of the child. No 
child can be taught until he has first been 
learned by the teacher. In this day “ Know 
thyself”’ seems out of date; rather let us 
say, “Know thy pupil.” With the rapid 
development of his social interests, the high 
school adolescent is desperately in need of 
guidance, and his eagerness for help over 
the bumps in the strange road with its 
dangerous curves and annoying detours is 
all too evident to the sympathetic teacher. 
Why is it that some teachers miss the great- 
est joy in the calling, — the satisfaction of 
knowing that they have helped a child in 
his encounter with those tremendously 
perplexing problems of facing the world? 
In this connection it seems well to refer 
to an article entitled “*A High School Plan 
for the Child,” by Effingham C. Murray, 
which appeared in The New York Herald- 
Tribune of August 27, 1933. In introducing 
the plan the editor says, “Have you a defi- 
nite plan for your child in high school? 
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He needs one to avoid a tragic waste of 
time trying to find his own way through 
the mazes of modern education. Read this 
veteran teacher’s analysis of the problem 
and his plans for its solution.” Again, by 
way of further introduction, we read, “ Hig) 
school education nowadays requires plap- 
ning by parents in consultation with 4 
teacher,— or it may be time tragically 
wasted for youth: that is the impressiy 
fact presented in this article. Its author 
Effingham C. Murray, is a teacher of his. 
tory in the De Witt Clinton High School in 
New York City. He is also the faculty ad. 
viser of the general organization which 
promotes student activities; he knows th 
students’ personal problems, and in this 
article tells parents how to help their chil 
dren solve the very important problem o/ 
getting an education in a_ standardized 
school system.”’ Mr. Murray is to be compli 
mented on his valuable contribution to th 
phase of educational guidance in which ly 
feels there is much room for improvement 
namely, the selection of courses of study 
the question of college or no college, an¢ 
such questions as clubs, vacation jobs 
companions, and other influences for goo! 
or evil in the life of the child. He concludes 
his article with these words, ““When you 
have done all this planning, you, — par- 
ents, child, teacher, and vocational adviser 
— can be satisfied that you have done all ir 
your power to see that your child is to get 
the best possible results from his educe- 

When we consider the many strange situ- 
ations there are in the daily life of a hig! 
school child, and how many times a day !i 
is called upon to make decisions in fields 
that are strange to him, we readily see tha! 
the guide must be thoroughly equipped 
training and experience to effect ready ai: 
justments of the child to his environments 
and of. the course of study to the child 
wherever it is possible. Who can decide th 
best choice of subjects or the proper prepé- 
ration for vocations? It can be safely sai’ 
that in the high schools in the City of Ne* 
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EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


York every effort is being made through 
deans, grade advisers, vocational advisers, 
and administrators of various types to 
offer the child the best advice in solving his 
social, scholastic, and emotional problems. 
We have by no means reached that degree 
of perfection in educational guidance that 
is the goal of every mental hygienist. There 
are syllabi, Regents Examinations, and 
other requirements that work hardships 
upon the maladjusted child. However, 
there are many positive signs of quickened 
interest in all forms of educational guidance 
in the high schools. One needs only to glance 
through the Annual Report of Dr. John L. 
Tildsley for 19321! to see what the New 
York City high schools are doing to pro- 
mote a healthier mental life in both pupils 
and teachers. 

One of the outstanding contributions to 
educational guidance in the high schools in 
New York City is the recently published 
studies of the Mental Hygiene Question- 
naire? issued by the High School Teachers 
\ssociation of the City of New York under 
the direction of Miss Helen W. King. In her 
preface she writes: 


“Distressing pictures of hapless human 
beings and engrossing social and economic 
problems dramatically indicate society's 
failure to control satisfactorily human des- 
tinies for happiness and success. However, 
in spite of the present challenging evidence 
of social shortcomings, the control over 
naure which man has already attained 
gives us reason to believe that eventually 
we may learn to guide human nature more 
skillfully. In the evolution of travel through 
air, first came the concept of the idea, then 
came experimentation which turned the 
concept into practical achievement, and 
now hundreds perhaps thousands of clear- 


1 Professional Aliveness of the High School 
Teachers of the City of New York, Annual 
Report of John L. Tildsley, District Super- 
intendent, Charged with the Improvement of 
Teaching in the High Schools. June 30, 1932. 

* Mental Hygiene Activities within the High 
Schools, by Helen W. King, Mental Hygiene 
Committee, High School Teachers Associa- 
tion. 
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headed, steady-handed young men and 
women are at the controls of planes which 
have not yet soared out of the realms of 
mystery for the beholder. In comparative 
terms, it may,be claimed that the move- 
ment of Mental Hygiene is no longer a mere 
concept. Practical working techniques have 
come into use and significant results have 
been attained. In returns from the question- 
naires sent out by the Mental Hygiene 
Committee of the High School Teachers 
Association of the City of New York, has 
appeared high promise of still better days 
to come when heightened skills and the use 
of more mental hygiene methods shall have 
become common practice.” 

It is regrettable that Miss King’s splendid 
study is at present available only in mime- 
ographed copies, one of which was sent to 
each of the fifty or more public high schools 
in New York City. The hope is here ex- 
pressed that some means will be found to 
make it possible for the report to be printed 
in a more permanent form. 

In concluding this study, the writer feels 
with Miss King that the high schools cannot 
afford to neglect the normal or gifted child. 
Her statement is, “. . . it (mental hygiene 
service) should include service to the ap- 
parently normal, to the normal, and to the 
gifted children, many of whom are silently 
suffering for understanding and for guid- 
ance in overcoming the frequent conflicts 
which arise in the youth’s endeavor to reach 
cherished goals. Probably it is here in its 
service to the everyday child that the school 
may make its most significant contribution.” 


ewe 


The January number of UNDERSTANDING 
THE CHILp will discuss “The Child and His 


Emotions.” 
ewe 


The behavior that makes the child a 
problem is merely a symptom of what is 
going on inside. 

— Epcar J. Swirr 


[11] 
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EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE OF THE HANDICAPPED 
By HARRY F. LATSHAW, Eb.D. 


Director oF SpectAL Epucation, DEPARTMENT OF EpuCATION, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


The large number of children physically and mentally handicapped is so great that their guid. 
ance in a large city system of schools is a serious problem. As a director of special education i 
such a syslem, the author is well qualified to give practical details concerning the guidance of 


the handicapped. 


DUCATIONAL guidance for the handi- 
capped is an interweaving of physical, 
intellectual, social, and vocational adjust- 
ment. Identifying the child as to the type of 
physical or mental handicap so as to re- 
move him from the regular grades and place 
him in a class appropriate to his needs is the 
first step. The correct typing of the child is 
of outstanding importance and should be 
based upon competent medical, psychiatric, 
and educational case study. The standards 
in use for typing children for admission to 
the classes of the Division of Special Educa- 
tion of the Baltimore Public Schools are 
typical and are as follows: 


CLASSES FOR MENTALLY 
HANDICAPPED 


Below 50 Intelligence Quotient and 5-0 
Mental Age, the child is an institutional 
case, not educable in the public schools. 
Special Center Classes: 

Chronological age range 7 to 16 years. 

Intelligence Quotients below 65 


Primary Opportunity Classes: 


Chronological age range 7 to 12 years. 
Intelligence Quotients 65-85 


Intermediate Opportunity Classes: 
Chronological age range 12 to 16 years. 
Intelligence Quotients 65-85 


Shop Center Classes (groups with emphasis 
on industrial work): 


Chronological age range 14 to 16 years. 
Intelligence Quotients 50-85 
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CLASSES FOR PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED 
Orthopedic Classes: 

Any child who is unable to go to and from 
school unassisted or under his own locomo- 
tion is a suitable candidate for the ortho- 
pedic class. 


Cardiac Classes: 

1. All forms of congenital heart lesions 
are given preference; 

2. Ordinary valvular lesions with a high 
degree of hypertrophy and history of 
decompensatory attacks. 


Deaf, Conservation of Hearing, and Lip 
Reading Classes: 

The amount of loss of hearing, school 
progress, amount of speech, and facility in 
the use of the language are factors which 
determine the differentiation and entrance 
into these classes. 


Open Air Classes: 

1. Children who have had active tuber- 
culosis in some form in the past and have 
been patients at one of the several Sanatoria 
in the state and have been returned, as 
cured or arrested, to their former environ- 
ment. 

2. Contacts from infected households. A 
record is kept of every child in the publi 
and parochial schools who comes from at 
infected home, and those children who are 
the slightest degree suspicious and under- 
weight are regarded as suitable candidates 
for the Open Air Class. 

3. Children with latent or inactive 
tuberculosis in some form or other. 
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EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE OF THE HANDICAPPED 


4. Simple cases of malnutrition. 
5. Chorea and functional convulsive tics. 


Sight Saving Classes: 


|. Children who cannot read more than 
») 60 at a distance and who cannot read 
2.00 at 20 o.m. 

2. Myopes who have more than six 
liopters of myopia. 

3. Children who have progressive myo- 
pla. 

4. Hyperopes who have symptoms of 
isthenopia and who have more than five 
diopters of hyperopia. 

5. Children who have an astigmatism of 
more than 3.5 diopters and whose vision 
cannot be brought up to more than 20/60. 

6. Children with maculae, nebulae, leu- 
comae, which interfere with sight or give 
rise to nystagmus or lead to eye strain. 

7. Cases of keratitis. In the interstitial 
type, if the vision remains low after the eye 
has been quiet for three months, or in per- 
sistent recurrent conditions while under 
treatment. 

8. Children having congenital cataracts, 
or secondary cataracts, where no acute 
condition is present, with vision 20/60 or 
less. 

9. Children having congenital malforma- 
tions, where the vision is 20/60 or less. 

10. All cases having a chronic disease of 
the fundus, where the vision is 20/40 or less. 

It is assumed that these conditions exist 
after the proper refractions have been made. 


In addition to these more pronounced 
types of handicapped children, educational 
guidance is frequently needed for the emo- 
tionally unstable disciplinary-truant type 
of child, and for the special disability child. 
Some cities segregate the disciplinary- 
truant children into separate classes or even 
into separate schools. Baltimore seeks to 
adjust them through proper typing, trans- 
ferring them to the sort of class appropriate 
to their individual needs, following this by 
intensive attention from the attendance of- 
licer, and by psychiatric social work. 


er 1933 


HARRY F. LATSHAW 


The educational guidance of the special 
disability child is through diagnostic testing 
and expert tutoring. The most frequent type 
is the reading disability child whose dis- 
ability more or less approaches that of the 
non-reader. 

Following correct typing, in the sense of 
diagnostically identifying the handicap of 
the child, guidance frequently involves 
securing parental consent and securing 
transportation before the child can be 
placed in the class appropriate to his needs. 
Assuming that the problems of consent and 
transportation have been solved, since 
health is the foundation of all other achieve- 
ment, the first duty of guidance is to move 
either through the family physician or 
through public clinics to correct whatever 
physical conditions need attention. 

Within the class itself, guidance becomes 
a problem of curricular adjustment and cor- 
rect method. The broader aspects of the 
curricular adjustment have previously been 
made through co6éperative planning by the 
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UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD 


curriculum specialist, administrator, super- 
visor, and experienced successful teachers in 
the type of class involved. The result is the 
printed course of study appropriate to each 
type of handicap. 

The method of teaching which adapts this 
curriculum to the group and to the individ- 
ual child is of the utmost importance. It 
is largely dependent upon the teacher’s 
breadth of vision in regard to the nature of 
education. If the teacher regards education 
as mainly an intellectual activity, the 
method of teaching will be such as will look 
toward the imparting of facts and skills. 
Under such a teacher the class becomes a 
knowledge factory, the methods of assign- 
ment, instruction, class management, and 
discipline being authoritarian. This tends to 
secure outward facility in the mechanical 
aspects of the academic studies and skill in 
the routine of the constructive activities, but 
actually there is lack of insight and of under- 
standing of the academic subject matter 
together with lack of creative constructive 
ability. If the teacher regards education as 
personality building, the method of teach- 
ing becomes differently orientated. Per- 
sonality building, concomitant learnings, 
the mental hygiene aspects of teaching be- 
come definitely planned for, in the method 
of teaching. Fact and skill acquisition are 
secured; and, in addition, through the 
method of presentation, codperative plan- 
ning, tolerance, initiative, and other char- 
acter traits suited to a democratic society 
are developed. 

As to the more distinctly vocational 
aspects of educational guidance, it is neces- 
sary to decide at what grade level the educa- 
tion is likely to be terminal. No dictatorial 
pronouncements are intended, but it is 
necessary to face the question of when the 
child is likely to leave school and at least 
two years prior to that time to begin to vo- 
cationalize the instruction. The planning 
should result from conferences between the 
parents, the child, and the vocational coun- 
selor, based upon the data of the child’s 
handicapped condition, present physical 
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status, school record, psychological, educy 
tional, and trade test results. In general, 
formal education ends for most handi. 
capped children at the levels indicated jy 
Table on the following page. 


As to the choice of a vocation, it is only 
made after a year of exploratory courses. |p 
the case of the crippled, deaf, and visually 
handicapped, in Baltimore, the policy is 
orient and sift. The actual vocational train. 
ing is given by the State Rehabilitation 
Service ‘‘on the job.” The child, at the ay 
of eighteen, is taken over by the Rehabilits. 
tion Service for training, placement, an 
follow-up. Some are successfully trained 
and placed, being able of themselves t 
withstand the buffets of competition, other 
are trained and are placed in sheltered jobs 
with relatives or friends; while others ar 
unable to make an industrial adjustment, 
but are able to be self-reliant in caring for 
themselves at home, thus freeing for in- 
dustry a worker who might otherwise hay 
to remain in the home to care for the handi- 
capped one. 

A handicapped child tends to have 
decided inferiority complex. This is particu- 
larly true of the physically handicapped. I 
addition to this, sympathetic parents and 
friends frequently are overindulgent in deal- 
ing with such a child. Since in its contacts 
with other well children of its own age suci 
a child is unable to compete in physical 
activities, a feeling of frustration develops 
This feeling may be overcome by a con- 
pensating achievement in studies, or by re 
stricting recreational contacts to an admir- 
ing circle of loving relatives. To counteract 
this latter method, a judicious hardness 
advisable, forcing self-reliance to the exten! 
that the physical handicap permits. Kiné- 
ness there should be, but not to such at 
extent as to withhold from the child the 
acquiring of self-reliance. 

Self-respect and a feeling of achievemen' 
are needed to overcome an inferiority com- 
plex. Freedom of choice and a sense 0 
progress must be developed. This requires 
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EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE OF THE HANDICAPPED 


Taste SHowinc AGE AND GRADE LEVEL aT TERMINATION OF ForMAL EDUCATION FOR 
HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


Type of Handicap 
Mental: 
Special Center 
Opportunity 
Dull Normal 
Physical: 
Crippled and Sight Saving: 
1% of the children 
9% of the children... . 


60% of the children 


30% (also Mentally Handicapped) 
Deaf: 
Lip Reading 
Conservation of Hearing: 


70% of the children................... 


25% of the children 
5% of the children 
Deaf: 
85% of the children 
10% of the children 
4% of the children 
1% of the children.......... 


Terminal 
Grade Level 


Terminal 


3 
4-5 
5-6 


College 
Senior High plus 
Rehabilitation Training 
Junior High plus 
Rehabilitation Training 
3-4-5 


Same as Regular Grade Children 


6 


9 
12 


6 
9 
12 
College 
Same as Regular Grade Children 
Same as Regular Grade Children 


the manipulation of amanaged environment, 
making things artificially easy at first, but 
gradually increasing the difficulty. 
Educational guidance in its fulfillment 
should lead to the attainment of a balanced 


life. A balance such as Dr. Cabot has told us 
men strive for; being somewhat of work, 
somewhat of play, somewhat of love, some- 
what of religion, and a body as healthful as 
care and attention can make it. 


lectures are on the following topics: 


Society and Mind 
The Body and Mind 
Mental Health 
Habit Patterns 


INTELLIGENT LIVING 


COURSE of eight lectures entitled Intelligent Living is being given in Boston 
on Thursday evenings, beginning November 9 and ending January 11, at the 
Gardner Auditorium, State House, under the joint auspices of the State Division 
of University Extension and the Massachusetts Society for Mental Hygiene. The 


How Man Escapes 
Fears 

Intelligent Living 
Psychotherapy 
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SCIENTIFIC METHOD IN GUIDANCE 
By RUTH STRANG, Pu.D., Assistant Proressor or EpucATION 


Teacuers Cotumspra UNIVERSITY 


Are tests needed in educational guidance? What are the limitations and advantages of the tests 
that have been developed? These and other important questions are discussed by Dr. Ruth 
Strang, an earnest student of scientific methods. Dr. Strang’s two books ** An Introduction To 
Child Study” and “* The Teacher's Part in Personnel Work” have been listed by the Journal of 


UIDANCE! must always be in terms 
of probability (5: p. 235). It is im- 
possible to predict with certainty the suc- 
cess of a pupil in high school or college, in 
vocation or avocation. Guidance must be 
in terms of probability for three main rea- 
sons: (1) individuals vary from time to time 
in their responses; (2) each individual is 
unique and cannot therefore be measured in 
his totality; and (3) conditions are always 
changing so that the future situation will 
not be the same as the past conditions under 
which the relationships between certain 
traits and success were described. 

The word scientific as it is generally used 
includes many degrees of precision. No 
method, even in physics or chemistry, is 
scientific to the degree of absolute certainty 
of prediction. 

“There is no possibility in the world we 
live in of exact experimental verification of 
anything (4: p. 20).”” But there are methods 
of measurement in the physical sciences in 
which the range of error is infinitesimal. 
In the field of guidance, the methods used 
range in accuracy and value from an inane 
interview to a systematic application of the 
best present measures of the individual's 
social, physical, mental, vocational, and 
moral capacities, aptitudes, attitudes, and 
habits. 

1In this article guidance, personnel work, 
and work with individuals are used interchange- 
ably because all three terms are at present 
used to describe this type of work. To try to 
separate educational guidance from its social, 
emotional, vocational, and physical aspects is 
to destroy the psychological unity of the 
process. 


the National Educational Association as notable books of the year. 


RUTH STRANG 


But, in judging a method of guidance, one 
must not be misled by a superficial appear- 
ance of precision. An apparently casual con- 
tact may be more truly scientific than a 
laboratory analysis of isolated fragments 
of a pupil’s personality. An intelligent and 
understanding person without specialized 
technics may give more satisfactory and 
scientific guidance than another who has 
mastered certain technical methods, but 
fails to see the true relationship of the re- 
sults of the measurement to the interests, 
background, and total complex of needs and 
capacities of the individual. Scientific 
methods, moreover, may be used in an un- 
scientific way. 
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SCIENTIFIC METHOD IN GUIDANCE 


The goal of the specialist who works with 
individual children is to apply intelligently 
the most precise and appropriate instru- 
ments available. Such a worker will obtain 
through measurement, interviews, or ob- 
vrvation information concerning all pos- 
ible aspects of the individual and the 
situation which he is facing. He will then 
udiciously consider with the student the 
implications of all these factors in his 
educational plans. 

What are the more or less scientific 
methods now employed in analyzing the 
individual and in relating educative ex- 
yeriences to his individual capacities and 
needs? The technics which may be briefly 
liscussed within the scope of this article are 
ests, Observation, rating scales, physical 
ind physiological measures, the daily sched- 
ules and interviews. Each of these methods 
may make a contribution to the case history 
fan individual. There are other important 
methods used in guidance and personnel 
work which are not included in this list. 

Tests are ubiquitous and manifold. Very 
few schools, probably, have resisted the 
irge to apply one or more standardized 
tests to some area of pupil capacity or 
chievement. Hildreth’s Comprehensive Bib- 
iography of Tests (3) shows at a glance the 
variety of tests which have been produced 
ina large number of fields — a total of over 
three thousand titles. Each of these tests 
measures more or less adequately some area 
of the pupil’s knowledge, interests, atti- 
tudes, or skills. 

But results of even a large number of tests 
cannot be fused together to give a valid 
view of the child. The whole individual is 
something over and above the sum of these 
fragments of personality and performance 
measured by tests. In work with children, it 
is often extremely important to have in- 
formation concerning “ general intelligence,” 
reading ability, mechanical aptitude, psy- 
choneurotic tendencies, and many other 
parts of the total personality which certain 
tests have been designed to measure. But, 
ilways, the user of tests must keep in mind 
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that very few tests at present meet Kelley's 
standard for individual diagnosis of a re- 
liability of .94; that each test measures only 
a small area of the pupil’s total personality ; 
that the small part measured under test 
conditions may not be the same as the 
corresponding part set in the pattern of the 
personality as a whole; that no important 
decision should be based on the results of a 
single test; and that test results should be 
considered in the light of all the other in- 
formation available about the individual 
child. If these limitations are recognized, 
tests correctly administered and wisely 
interpreted are a necessary adjunct to any 
guidance program which aspires to be as 
scientific as possible. Thorndike’s state- 
ment made in 1919 (8: p. 193) summarizes 
the sanest point of view regarding the use of 
tests in educational guidance: 


“This lack of knowledge of the correla- 
tions of standard tests and the practically 
large margin between the actual correla- 
tions and 1.00 are not arguments against 
the wide use of such tests. On the contrary, 
the test. score may almost always be of 
great value, since it is a clear addition to 
the available impressionistic knowledge; it 
taps new sources of information. It will be 
of great value, provided we do not misuse 


Certain tests have value as teaching or 
motivating devices. For example, a test of 
social usage’ recently published serves 
these purposes. It reminds pupils of com- 
mon acts of courtesy which they should 
perform and stimulates discussion of cer- 
tain points about which they are in doubt. 

Observation is the chief method of the 
physical sciences. Biologists observe the 
life activities of bacteria and other organ- 
isms under the microscope. Chemists ob- 
serve changes which take place in test tubes 
and crucibles. The measurements in the 


1Test of Knowledge of Social Usage for 
Junior and Senior High School Pupils, by 
Strang, Brown, and Stratton. New York: 
Teachers College, Bureau of Publications, 
1933. Pp. 8. 
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UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD 


physics laboratory, in the last analysis, in- 
volve observation on the part of the ex- 
perimenter. Guidance experts, in general, 
have not yet begun to explore the possibili- 
ties of the observation of human beings 
under natural or controlled conditions. 
This method has been used more extensively 
with preschool children than with high 
school or college students. Probably be- 
cause the preschool child can be cornered 
for observation more easily than the roving 
adolescent! By observing a single child, or 
even a single type of activity of one child, 
and by having several trained people make 
simultaneous observation, the investigator 
may secure a high degree of reliability. The 
observations thus obtained furnish informa- 
tion of significance in the counseling of 
students. The participant observer, a dean 
of girls, for example, who attends a school 
party, though able to make less accurate 
observations, can frequently help the stu- 
dent to make beneficial social adjustments. 
Thus, two functions of guidance are ac- 
complished simultaneously. 

Rating scales are a form of directed ob- 
servation. They suggest to the guidance 
officer or teacher important tendencies to 
observe. The revised form of the rating 
scale of the American Council on Education 
limits the rater’s range of observation to 
five kinds of behavior: the way the sub- 
ject’s appearance and manner affect others, 
his initiative, ability to gain codperation of 
others, to control his emotions, and to 
distribute his time in accordance with 
definite purposes. Many ratings are worth- 
less. Some are of real value in guidance. 
Ratings approach scientific standards in so 
far as (1) the traits selected lend themselves 
to accurate rating; (2) the ratings are 
standardized, objective, and made by three 
or more persons trained to observe ac- 
curately with ample time allowed for ob- 
servation before the rating is made; and 
(3) the “halo” effect so common in ratings 
is eliminated. 

Unlike tests which comprise a sampling 
of items in the ability tested, each rating 
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represents a single score on a particular 
characteristic. It is therefore important 
that samples of as many aspects of the trait 
as possible be obtained by having rating: 
made by different persons. The rating scak 
is not necessarily a weak sister in the family 
of personnel technics. It is very useful in 
measuring characteristics for which no 
other more precise methods have been 
devised. 

The physical and physiological measures 
of galvanic reactivity, blood pressure, res- 
piration, and other reactions which in cer- 
tain laboratories are being applied to guid- 
ance problems have been borrowed from 
the natural sciences. These methods hay 
the appearance of being the most scientifi 
of any of the technics used in personne! 
work. In the future, they may so prove to 
be. At present, the significance of these 
measures for the guidance of pupils is not 
clearly defined. 

A diary record of his daily doings kept 
by a high school or college student reveals a 
great deal about his twenty-four-hour activ- 
ities — his before-school schedule, his after- 
school and evening recreation or occupa- 
tion, the amount of time he studies, and 
many other items significant in guidance 
The daily schedule is a technic which ad- 
mirably supplements tests, observation, 
and interviews. It not only supplies in- 
formation, but also may be used to gain 
rapport in an interview and to serve as a 
concrete basis for helping the student plan a 
program of re-education along certain lines. 

The interview is sometimes called an art; 
sometimes a science. It has been defined as 
“conversation with a purpose.’ That does 
not sound very scientific. But this technic, 
despite its limitations, is the most widely 
used method in guidance. In the skillful 
interview, attitudes and aspirations, hopes 
and fears, and major factors in adjustment 
revealed by no other method may be dis- 
closed. The most reliable information is 
obtained when the confidence of the inter- 
viewee is secured, and when he is working 

Continued on page 30 
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CASE STUDIES 


Every pupil must be dealt with according to his personality and environment. Nevertheless, 
knowledge about the successful handling of cases may be suggestive to all teachers. 


Here is another youth caught in the confusion and perplexities of life. He was 
misunderstood by his parents, by his brother and sister, and by his companions; 
he was a problem to himself. Dr. Hartwell shows how through sympathetic and 


THE CASE OF CYRIL 


NE might say with a good deal of truth 

that Cyril came to see the people at 
the Child Guidance Clinic because he was 
considered too good and valuable a boy. 
None of the rather large group who were 
interested in Cyril and in what we might 
advise about him would have agreed with 
this opinion. 

His father believed that his problem was 
stubbornness. He believed that Cyril, now 
that he was fifteen years old, should be 
shaping his school course so that he might 
later enter business. The father was sure 
this was what Cyril wanted to do but felt 
the boy was too stubborn to admit it. 

The mother was worried because she be- 
lieved Cyril’s problem was that he was drift- 
ing into a “dissolute life.’ Cyril had refused 
on many occasions during the few months 
previous to tell her what he was going to 
do or whom he had been with when he had 
stayed out until late. All of his earlier, very 
attractive traits of instant obedience and 
desire to be with her and her friends were 
disappearing. She hoped that Cyril would 
be a minister and she felt that he should 
not be touched by the “unclean”’ things of 
life. 

Cyril’s twin brother and sister, three 
years younger, were agreed as to what his 
problem was. He was a bore and a “wise 
guy.”” His excellent behavior had always 
been held up to them as a model. So, now 
that the boy was a problem to others, he 
was ceasing to be a problem to them; in 
fact, he was a source of great joy and they 
lost no opportunity to point out, by word 
or by deed, Cyril’s shortcomings. 
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intelligent guidance Cyril became adjusted to his home and school. 


Cyril’s grandfather believed that he was 
lazy and that if he could be forced to work 
hard for a period of time he would find out 
how much fun there was in work, and that 
this discovery would solve the boy's diffi- 
culties. 

The grandmother believed that he was 
growing up too fast. In her day, boys did 
not do this. She believed that Cyril should 
be put in a private school in the country 
where the boys enjoyed simple things, such 
as horseback riding and hiking, and where he 
could make simple, wholesome friendships. 

Now all these people and others who had 
ideas about Cyril’s problems were, of 
course, problems for Cyril, and it is inter- 
esting that the boy considered his grand- 
mother the worst problem of all. 

The principal of the high school rather 
agreed with the boy that his relatives were 
really the problem, but being a wise princi- 
pal, he did not tell the father and mother so 
when he advised them to have the boy given 
vocational tests. His plan did not work out 
so easily, however, because when Cyril was 
referred to the Child Guidance Clinic and 
the parents discovered that the Doctor 
would be talking with the boy and learning 
about his personal life, instead of advising 
him along vocational lines, they became 
alarmed and told the principal they were 
not so sure that they believed in psychology. 
However, as the boy was in danger of fail- 
ing the term’s work in school, the principal 
could insist that he be studied in the Clinic, 
and so the matter was arranged. 


What Cyril Did in the Clinic: 


Cyril took a great many tests. These tests 
were interesting to him. He told us when he 
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first came that he could not make up his 
mind what he was going to be and that he 
wanted to find out what was best for him. 
But his comments about the tests, which, 
with his keen mind, he could understand 
and evaluate, helped the psychologist to 
know that he was not so interested as he 
might be in the stated vocational problem. 
The tests, which in some degree gave the 
psychologist information about the boy’s 
personality, revealed the fact that his real 
interests were far afield from where Cyril 
thought they were. 


What Cyril’s Tests Meant: 


Cyril's test results, when compared to his 
school work, showed us that the boy was 
not doing as good work as he was capable of, 
but that his abilities were well balanced. 


We knew that by far the most important 
factor in determining what Cyril chose to 
do would not be what he was best equipped 
to do, since he was intellectually equipped 
to do anything, but how he felt about his 
job and what kind of a job would bring that 
particular boy the most happiness, with his 


personality as it would be when he was 
grown. 


What Cyril Said: 


At first this interesting boy, with his 
quite natural naiveté, covered over with a 
thin, poorly constructed veneer of sophisti- 
cation, was amused that the Doctor should 
want to talk to him about himself. So many 
people had done that before. But he became 
somewhat interested when he found that 
the Doctor wanted him to do the talking. 
He was surprised with himself when he 
found that he was telling the Doctor of 
things that he had done about which none 
of his family knew, and thoughts and feel- 
ings that he had had which had made him 
feel unhappy and unworthy, but which he 
had usually forgotten. The Doctor’s failure 
to be shocked or to condemn the boy dis- 
armed him of his best weapon of defense, 
and one day he commenced to cry when he 
was talking with his new Doctor. Had Cyril 
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known before he came to the Clinic that one 
day he would really cry, a thing that he had 
not done for a long time, he probably would 
have refused to become acquainted with us 
But he did not even think to be ashamed of 
it when it happened, because in some way 
the crying made it easy to tell the Doctor 
some things about which he had been wor- 
ried earlier and at present was finding it 
very difficult to forget. 


What Cyril’s Confidences Meant: 


The things talked over told us a great 
deal about the boy and his needs. When wi 
thought about him to ourselves, we said 
that up until a year or so ago Cyril had been 
a boy who tried to avoid the unpleasant 
side of any situation or emotional experienc: 
by forgetting it in unhealthy ways. His 
parents had unwisely encouraged him to do 
this. The result was that in this forgotten 
part of his mind the boy felt inferior and 
wanted to remain a baby. In the recognized 
part he was a great success. He was going 
to be a great business man, or a great minis- 
ter, or a great athlete (“to show his kid 
brother that he was all wet’’), or perhaps 
even a great worker. When he tried to do 
anything to help himself in a small measure 
to attain some of these goals, he failed be- 
cause of that unknown part of his mind that 
was holding him back. Again he practiced 
his bad habit of forgetting by saying to him- 
self, ‘It is because I do not know what | 
want to do. All I need to do is to make up 
my mind.” Again he had been encouraged 
by his parents to say this to himself. 

More recently Cyril’s body had been 
growing. New feelings were coming to him 
that were making him, in a measure, face 
reality, and it became necessary, in order 
to avoid being unhappy, that he should 
convince himself that he was big and grown 
up. Because his forgotten feelings. still 
held their power over him, his behavior was 
not understandable to his parents, and on 
the day that Cyril cried he knew that it was 
not understandable to him. We did not 
elaborate this mechanism when talking 
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with Cyril about himself. We tried to help 
him, and in a large measure he succeeded in 
elaborating it to himself, and Cyril reached 
the stage where he liked very much to come 
to the Clinic and talk with the Doctor. 

Then came a very trying period for the 
Clinic. The boy felt more secure with us 
than he did with his parents. The parents 
were demanding that we render our decision 
1s to whether he should be a minister or a 
business man. But we knew that something 
else must happen before we could tell the 
parents that the solution of the problem 
did not rest on this decision, and we had a 
hard time to convince them of it. The social 
worker, who was trying to help the mother 
understand, and the other doctor, who was 
trying to help the father, had a much more 
difficult task than the doctor who was 
helping the boy. The reason was that the 
hoy came quite easily to the point where 
he wanted to understand himself, while the 
parents had many reasons buried in their 
far-distant past that made them not want to 
really understand. 


The Problem: 


When a boy is planning his senior high 
school course, it is well for him to have some 
idea as to what direction his future educa- 
tion will take. It may depend upon the ques- 
tion of finances. Or it may often create a 
problem for his parents in trying to find 
their own emotional adjustment, but that is 
never a very important problem for the 
boy. Our educational system is too well 
organized for that. This was not the prob- 
lem in Cyril’s case. 

A boy’s behavior, especially that of a boy 
who wants to convince himself and others 
that he is growing up and at the same time 
not wanting to, is often a problem. It cer- 
tainly was in Cyril’s case. It was more of a 
problem to him than it was to his parents, 
however, because they did not know about 
much of his misbehavior. But when the 
reason for the behavior is not the satisfac- 
tion obtained from it but an unrecognized 
attempt to forget his unhappiness and give 
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expression to unconscious attitudes that the 
boy feels unworthy of him, then the be- 
havior itself is not the real problem. 

The real problem in Cyril’s case was to 
find the answer to several of his “‘ whys.” 

Why was it so important that he should 
decide what he was going to do? 

Why was it so necessary for his father to 
have him a business man and for his mother 
to have him a minister? 

Why was he doing things that no well- 
trained boy from a good home really should 
do? 

Why was it that Cyril wanted both to 
reject his mother and cling to her at the 
same time? 

Why was he both afraid of his father and 
anxious to fit into his father’s patterns? 

The solution of Cyril’s problems lay in 
the answers to certain questions, but not 
the questions for which he was brought to 
the Clinic. 


What We Did About It: 


Most boys and girls who get into jams 
with life and try to work themselves out 
alone, or by taking someone into their con- 
fidence who they think can understand and 
help, are often tempted to give up the job. 
It is very easy to run away from life. For 
some reason, perhaps it was because he be- 
lieved all the time he was trying to under- 
stand himself in a small measure, Cyril 
faced his problem squarely and thought it 
through. First he had to tell about many 
things that he had done, and more impor- 
tant even than this, about ways he had felt 
towards his parents and their standards and 
ideals. He had to be able to tell these things 
to someone who would not be shocked or 
condemn him. Next he had to devise ways 
and means of overcoming habits of be- 
havior, of re-establishing himself with 
friends who had helped him earlier but 
who had lately made him uncomfortable 
because they represented duties and stand- 
ards that he wanted to deny. Then, hardest 
of all, he had to face situations within his 

Continued on page 27 
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PIONEERS in 
MENTAL HYGIENE 


ON THE FRONTIER OF MENTAL HYGIENE WITH 
DR. WILLIAM H. BURNHAM 


By J. MACE ANDRESS, Pu.D. 


Editor of UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD 


The many readers of *‘ The Normal Mind” and other contributions of Dr. Burnham will wel- 
come this rather intimate sketch and interpretation of the life and work of one of the foremos 
pioneers in mental hygiene by one of his friends and one-time pupils. 


T IS exhilarating to be on the frontier. It 
is a world of adventure. Before one 
stretches the unknown that is so intriguing 
that it beckons the traveler to blaze new 
trails and leave the security of conventional 
paths. 

About thirty years ago it was my pleasure 
and opportunity to teach school on an 
American frontier. It was truly on the 
border line of civilization. Before us stretched 
a virgin forest. Game and fish were plenti- 
ful. The wilderness had its fascination, but 
there was a certain amount of danger, for 
adventurous pioneers sometimes pene- 
trated so far into the forest that they were 
lost and never returned. Newcomers were 
warned not to go far away from familiar 
landmarks and the base of supplies. 

This frontier had much in common with 
my experience in being in the company of 
that great pioneer in mental hygiene, Dr. 
William H. Burnham. Although I had spent 
four years of study in a state teachers col- 
lege and two years of graduate study in two 
of the largest universities of the country, I 
had never even heard of mental health or 
hygiene. It was something quite new, and 
after hearing a few of Dr. Burnham's lec- 
tures, it was obvious to me that he was 
making a bold and scientific attack on one 
of the most important problems of life. 
As time went on, I began to feel that mental 
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WILLIAM H. BURNHAM 


hygiene was of major importance, for, after 
all, what does it matter if a man gains the 
whole world of material things, but fails to 
acquire mental health? 

Although our teacher was one of the 
least assuming of men, we soon felt that we 
shared with him to some extent the exper 
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ences of the frontiersman. Apparently he 
had explored widely. Every time he began 
to discuss a particular problem, we felt that 
he was familiar with every bit of scientific 
work that had been done. He referred, not 
only to the scanty literature of mental 
hygiene offered by American books and 
magazines, but also to French, German, and 
other foreign language sources. After pre- 
senting all the facts available, he always 
closed his discussions with a very careful 
and cautious summary. One felt immediately 
that there was nothing else to say. You 
were on the frontier with him. 

But our teacher never stopped there. He 
looked across the frontier and suggested 
what might be found, if we had scientific 
caution and never moved far away from our 
base of supplies — facts and well-tested 
theories. It was an invitation to enter the 
forest ourselves and help blaze new trails. 

Possibly by this time the reader may wish 
to know more about this great teacher and 
investigator. It is not my purpose to present 
the varied details of his busy, scholastic 
career, but rather to offer an interpretation 
of the man and to evaluate in some measure 
his contribution to mental hygiene. The 
facts that follow about his academic train- 
ing and professional experience will help us 
to understand him better. 

Dr. William H. Burnham was born at 
Dunbarton, New Hampshire, in 1855. He 
entered Harvard, where he secured his 
bachelor’s degree in 1882. He pursued grad- 
uate study at Johns Hopkins University, 
which conferred upon him the Ph.D. degree 
in 1888. He received the honorary LL.D. 
degree from Clark University at the time of 
his retirement from that institution as pro- 
fessor in 1926. 

There were at least three influences that 
helped to shape his professional career. As 
a student at Harvard he had an original in- 
terest in philosophy and psychology, but 
that interest was greatly intensified by his 
contact with that genius of a teacher, Wil- 
liam James. After teaching for a few years 
on leaving Harvard, he went to Johns Hop- 
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kins where he came under the influence of 
another famous teacher, G. Stanley Hall, 
whose brilliant career in applied psychology 
eventually earned for him the title of the 
“Father of Child Study in America.” The 
outstanding feature of his personality was 
his active-mindedness. In referring to Hall’s 
many-sidedness, Burnham says that he has 
been recognized many times by various 
writers as “man, teacher, pioneer, devotee 
of research, genetic psychologist, linguist, 
poet, seer, scientist, eugenist, philosophical 
statesman, idealist, dreamer, mystic, and 
first and last a representative of the genetic 
method and point of view.’’ Such a person- 
ality was bound to have a powerful influence 
on a growing scholar. Later Burnham was 
called by Dr. Hall to make up one of that 
faculty of brilliant men at the new institu- 
tion, Clark University, which was soon to 
focus the attention of educators everywhere 
on a better understanding of children. In a 
conversation with E. Harlow Russell, Prin- 
cipal of the State Normal School at 
Worcester, I once heard him speak of the 
sterility in interest in childhood in New 
England. “And then,” he said, “up went 
the curtain and there was G. Stanley 
Hall.” 

When Dr. Burnham went to Clark Uni- 
versity in 1890, Dr. Hall suggested that he 
specialize in school hygiene. In preparation 
for his work he went to Europe for a few 
months to visit schools, museums, and the 
like. Thus he became acquainted with the 
scientific aspects of school hygiene and 
found that, even as regards ventilation and 
school seating, scientific studies had been 
made. With the development of this interest 
in its wider relationships, he found special 
interest in mental hygiene, to which he de- 
voted most of his attention and on which 
his fame as an educator securely rests. 

The first published contribution of Dr. 
Burnham was an article in Scribner's Maga- 
zine, 1889, entitled “Economy in Intel- 
lectual Work.” The second contribution, a 
more general one, was an article on “‘ Mental 
Hygiene” published in Johnson's Universal 
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Cyclopedia, 1899. Then followed a number 
of other contributions in scientific journals. 
If space permitted, it would be interesting 
to analyze these early contributions and 
also the later ones and show the broadening 
| of his interests and the growth of his prac- 
tical philosophy. I shall content myself, 
however, with what seems to me to be the 
| heart of his contribution to mental hygiene. 
Like many others, Dr. Burnham noticed 
) the large number of people who were suffer- 
ing from nervous breakdowns, insanity, and 
| general mental disorders. While some of his 


contemporaries applied themselves to the 
problem of curing such disorders, Dr. Burn- 
ham was one of the first to realize that 
practically all these individuals once at- 
tended our public schools without anyone 
realizing that they were gradually drifting 
into mental disaster. The problem suggested 
to him was whether mental ill health could 
be prevented. He turned his attention to 
the training of so-called normal children 
that they might build for themselves whole- 
some, healthy personalities. He was one of 
the first to realize this problem and toward 
its solution he devoted the energies of a life- 
time. His teachings are well concentrated 
within the pages of three remarkable books, 
The Normal Mind, The Wholesome Person- 
ality, and Great Teachers and Mental Health. 
Many of his papers were published by the 
Massachusetts Society for Mental Hygiene. 
The most important of these, now incor- 
porated in The Normal Mind, was probably 
“Success and Failure as Conditions of Men- 
tal Health.” This contribution is so signifi- 
cant that I believe it is likely to go down in 
the history of mental hygiene as a classic. 
It deserves to be read at least once a year 
by every teacher. 

No finer appreciation of Dr. Burnham as 
a pioneer has been published than a letter 
by Clifford W. Beers in connection with the 
seventy-sixth birthday of Dr. Burnham. It 
is reproduced here in part :* 


* Mental —* Vol. XVI, No. 1, January, 
1932, pp. 26-27 
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November 16, 1931 
Dear Professor Burnham: 


I am in a quandary. Shall I send you a con- 
ventional message of congratulation on your 
76th birthday or shall I, even at the risk 
of seeming immodest, include a reference to 
myself and my work and so make it pos- 
sible to pay you a deserved tribute? What 
follows indicates my decision — one, I may 
say, easily reached when I think of what you 
said about me and my autobiography in your 
great work, The Normal Mind. 

Though it became my privilege to found the 
mental hygiene movement, and though mental 
hygiene for the normal was included “‘ between 
the lines” in the original program of work of 
the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
you were the first one, so far as I know, to 
interpret the movement on its positive side. 
This you did in your classic address on “* Men- 
tal Hygiene in the School,” delivered at the 
Fifteenth International Congress on Hygiene 
and Demography, held in September, 1912, at 
Washington. Though written nearly twenty 
years ago and at a time when those of us in 
charge of the active work of the National Com- 
mittee were thinking exclusively in terms of 
improved care and treatment for the insane, 
your address reads today as if it had been 
written yesterday. 

You are a young fe llow yet. My father lived 
to be ninety, in full possession of his faculties 
until the end. I suspect he read your writings 
and thus kept himself mentally fit! 

With all good wishes and affectionate re- 
gards, 

Sincerely yours, 
Currorp W. Beers 


I cannot bring this article to a close with- 
out wishing that I might tell more about 
my memories of Dr. Burnham as a teacher 
— about his kindness, sense of humor, and 
keen personal interest in all his pupils. In 
preparing this article | have been looking 
over an old scrapbook reminiscent of my 
student days. I find pasted in it a picture of 
Dr. Burnham. Underneath I find something 
I wrote long ago. May I share it with you? 
It may also please Dr. Burnham as he reads 
this sketch. The words are: ‘‘ My friend and 
teacher, who gave me the clearest and most 
exalted ideal of a scholar and gentleman.” 
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NEW BOOKS 


The books reviewed in this department are intended to guide teachers in their reading and buy- 
ing, and to give the essential message of each book. 


EDUCATION AS GUIDANCE 


N THIS volume* Dr. John M. Brewer, 
Associate Professor of Education, Har- 

vard University, sets forth his philosophy 
of education. While not novel in its essen- 
tials, the author’s elaboration of his philos- 
ophy has many novel features. 

Dr. Brewer makes guidance — with self- 
guidance its ultimate aim — the goal of all 
education. Its function, to quote directly, 
is: “To guide young people in living — to 
aid pupils in improving, extending, and 
organizing their individual and coéperative 
activities.”’ He adds as a corollary the prop- 
osition that “* Knowledge exists to serve as 
an agency for the betterment of living.” 

Dr. Brewer sets forth that the curriculum 
called for by his philosophy is teaching liv- 
ing and not alone teaching “how to live”; 
that activity is the “‘very sign and evidence 
of living,” and should be made the basis for 
organizing the curriculum. Activity is not 
alone limited to obvious behavior but in- 
cludes thinking and feeling in most of their 
aspects. “‘Living requires acting; acting 
requires deciding; deciding requires think- 
ing and talking,”’ or conversely: “ We think 
and talk in order to decide; we decide in 
order to act; we act in order to live.” 
Wisdom also comes out of and is proved by 
activity. Not mere activity but the best 
activity in the present lives of children 
should be the basis of the curriculum. 

In other words, Dr. Brewer would have 
the school turn itself into a laboratory for 
the exercise of life, with the important 
activities of life provided for in the class- 
room. These activities are brought about 
by the following attitudes of life: (1) ethical, 
(2) thoughtful, (3) codperative, (4) whole- 


* Education as Guidance, by John M. Brewer. 
Pp. 668. New York: Macmillan Company. 
1932. $2.75. 
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some, and (5) cultural. (Dr. Brewer means 
by “attitudes of life” the ways by which 
we carry on the various activities. It is 
interesting to note that he has placed 
ethical first on the list; that this is no matter 
of coincidence is borne out by the fact that 
all through his book there is a high ethical 
note.) 

Chapter IV is the key chapter to the 
subject matter of the book. The three ele- 
ments of learning in accordance with the 
philosophy propounded are: (1) skillful ac- 
tion, (2) technical knowledge, and (3) wis- 
dom. The agencies required to develop 
these are (1) sample activities, (2) classes 
for information and discussion, and (3) in- 
dividual counsel. The greater part of the 
chapter is devoted to demonstrating how 
these three agencies may be brought into 
the educational scheme. The most original 
method of learning or teaching described 
is the “activity unit.” This unit weaves 
Theory, Practice, and Morale —or Wis- 
dom, Activity, and Knowledge — into an 
harmonious, connected, and codrdinated 
methodological whole: ‘A well-defined act, 
or unified series of acts, integral to genuine 
and normal living, in the performance of 
which the pupil is guided (or self-guided) 
and taught (learns) the needed technical 
knowledge and wisdom.” 

Dr. Brewer would have this plan of 
guidance (education) left to several com- 
mittees of teachers to work out into cur- 
riculums. 

The chapters following (V to XIX in- 
clusive), present the methodology of edu- 
cation as guidance in great detail and 
quite clearly. They consider educational 
guidance (pupil success in his formal edu- 
cational career), guidance for home rela- 
tionships and citizenship, vocational guid- 
ance, guidance for leisure, recreation, and 
physical well-being, religious guidance, and 
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UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD 


guidance in ethical thought and conduct, 
as well as guidance in wholesome and cul- 
tural action. The last two chapters deal 
with auxiliaries to guidance and its admin- 
istration, such as the use of tests, rating 
systems and records, the use of certain in- 
termediary schemes of reorganization of 
curriculums, such as the platoon plan, the 
house plan, the Dalton plan, and others; 
and with the retaining, reconstructing, and 
adapting of study-subjects now a part of 
present curriculums to the new plan of 
education as propounded by Dr. Brewer. 
Education as Guidance is a mine of 
excellent teaching suggestions and should 
be read by every teacher. The book gives 
considerable support to the mental hygiene 
idea and we feel quite sure that any teacher 
following out most of the suggestions of 
Dr. Brewer would be contributing to the 
mental health of the child. 
Henry B. M.D. 
Medical Director, Massachusetts 
Sociely for Mental Hygiene. 
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EDUCATING THE EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILD 


HE volume on Special Education: The 

Handicapped and the Gifted* is con- 
cerned with public school education of 
all types of exceptional children, namely, 
the ‘crippled, the blind and the partially 
seeing, the deaf and the hard of hearing, the 
defective of speech, children of lowered 
vitality, the mentally retarded, behavior 
problem children, and the mentally gifted. 
The magnitude of the problem is seen in the 
3,000,000 handicapped children in the 
elementary schools of the United States 
who require special treatment and training 
to make the most of their abilities. This 
number does not include the 6,000,000 


* Special Education: The Handicapped and 
the Gifted. A publication of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection. 
+ 04. New York: The Century Co. 1931. 
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children suffering from malnutrition and 
625,000 more who have weak hearts. Sig- 
nificant findings of the committees studying 
the various types of physical handicaps 
show 15,000 blind children under twenty 
years of age, 50,000 partially seeing chil- 
dren, 1,000,000 children between five and 
eighteen years of age who require remedial 
treatment and training in speech, 300,000 
crippled children, 675,000 children with 
behavior problems, which is at least three 
per cent of the elementary school enroll- 
ment, and 382,000 tubercular children. 

The education of the handicapped is a 
comparatively new endeavor on the part 
of educators. Until recent years school 
authorities have not considered the provi- 
sion of education for the handicapped child 
a responsibility of the public schools. What 
is being done is almost wholly confined to 
cities. Comparatively few of the great num- 
ber of handicapped children have been pro- 
vided with educational opportunities which 
their physical and mental needs require, and 
adequate vocational and _prevocational 
training are sadly lacking. “The less seri- 
ously handicapped are more numerous and 
more neglected than those more seriously 
handicapped.’ In the case of the crippled 
child, the provision of special education 
frequently ends at the grammar grades be- 
cause special provision is seldom made at 
the high school level and regular high 
schools do not have elevators and accom- 
modations required. 

The education of the totally blind is one 
of the responsibilities last taken by public 
schools because many educators believe 
that residential schools are really better 
places for educating blind children. How- 
ever, the committee studying the totally 
blind feel that the public school system can 
do more to fit such children into the com- 
munity on an equal plane with their seeing 
friends than any other agency. Adequate 
educational provision for the handicapped 
“is not charity, but sound public policy” 
in the prevention of social burdens and 
liabilities. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Adequate special provision has not been 
made for the intellectually gifted children. 
Of the 1,500,000 gifted school children in 
the United States, it is reported that 4,000 
are being given special opportunities to 
develop their capacities in the public 
vhools. These are provided for in forty 
ities in twenty-three different states. This 
joes not include the bright children who are 
grouped together in one room under one 
veacher in the X. Y. Z. grouping. Grouping of 
bright children within a regular class is not 
lequate provision. The best method of 
educating gifted children is the Enrichment 
Method in which the work is conducted 
most wholly on the activity plan. While 
the expense need not be necessarily greater 
than for the regular classes, an extra ex- 
penditure of money is advised for classes of 
gifted children. 

There is little uniformity in the educa- 
tional work being done. This is exemplified 
in the different amounts and kinds of train- 
ing for teachers of special education. In 
twenty-one institutions granting certificates 
to teachers of one or more types of handi- 
capped children, the amount of work re- 
juired varies from six weeks to four years of 
college work. The committee studying 
teacher-training conditions reached the 
conclusion “that the teacher-training in- 
stitutions of the country have arrived at no 
uniformity of opinions as to the extent or 
character of training that should be re- 
juired of special class teachers.’’ Another 
illustration of the variation in the work be- 
ing done in special education in various 
parts of the country is the difference in per 
capita costs. The annual per capita cost for 
handicapped children is from one-and-a- 
half to four times as great as the per capita 
cost of education in the regular elementary 
«hool with the exception of the speech de- 
fective who can be given special training for 
only about $10.00 more than that spent on 
the average child. 

The recommendations made as a result of 
the survey of the committees on special 
classes include provision of special educa- 
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tion for handicapped children in smaller 
communities and rural districts, some con- 
tact with normal children for all types of 
handicapped children, direction of attention 
away from the child’s handicap, adequate 
vocational guidance, prevocational and 
vocational training, placement and follow- 
up of handicapped children upon leaving 
school, early discovery, treatment, and 
training. 

Lituan M. Horr, B.S., M.A. 

Director of Special Education 

State Teachers College 

Salem, Massachusetts. 
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THE CASE OF CYRIL 
Continued from page 21 


own family that were very difficult because 
his parents had not yet come to understand. 
Probably this last task would have been an 
impossible one and Cyril’s problems would 
not have been solved had it not been that 
gradually the parents came to understand 
themselves and their part of the problem 
and in a way that made it possible for Cyril 
to succeed. Neither parents nor children 
work out such problems without some un- 
happiness. This was true in Cyril's case, but 
since it all happened two years ago, these 
unhappy days are only remembered to 
bring into contrast the happy days that 
now come and go. 


Where the Clinic Failed: 


The Clinic staff failed completely in 
answering the question of what profession 
Cyril shall follow, and we are not able to 
answer it yet. Sometimes we are tempted, 
when seeing this well-adjusted, understand- 
ing boy, to answer the question of whether 
he shall be a minister or business man by 
saying he shall be a psychiatrist. The best 
part of the whole story is that his father and 
mother can both laugh now when we tell 
them we haven’t any idea of what Cyril 
should be when he grows up. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


From the numerous health and educational periodicals a number of the most helpful article; 
for teachers and school officials are selected. 


YESTERDAY AND TODAY 


HE results of teaching by modern 

methods were compared with those of 
the traditional system in Budapest by two 
Hungarian psychologists. They were pub- 
lished in a hundred-page article and the 
main ones were compressed into less than a 
column in Psychological Abstracts.* 

For purposes of comparison, two sets of 
school children were studied. One set in- 
cluded 86 pupils in two modern private 
schools. The other set was made up of 136 
children selected from the best public 
schools. This selection was made in order to 
get children as intellectually and socially 
homogeneous with those of the other group 
as possible. For the children were growing 
up in home environments as well as in school 
environments, and both had their influence 
on the children’s development. 

The psychologists observed and investi- 
gated these children throughout a period of 
four full school years. From the children’s 
school progress and a series of tests, the in- 
vestigators estimated the influence of the 
two school methods on the general develop- 
ment of each child, and ascertained how in- 
dividual mental capacities and skill de- 
veloped under the influence of the school. 

They found that the more unfavorably 
the home environment affected the child, 
the more favorable was the influence of both 
types of school, and that both have the 
greater influence on the more intelligent 
pupils than on the less intelligent ones. 
Children with introvertive tendencies were 
more favorably affected by the modern 
school, those with extrovertive tendencies 
by the traditional school. 


* “Results of Teaching with the New Sys- 
tem.”’ Psychological Abstracts, VIL (October, 
1933), 591. 
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In the modern school, the children did 
better where logical thinking, independence 
of criticism, clear consideration, manifold 
observation of phenomena, free play of 
fantasy, manual skill, and speed of work 
were important. In the traditional schoo! 
the children did better in verbal tasks, ir 
the customary, routine application of learned 
material, in unwearying, attentive work, 
and in orderly, punctual settlement of their 
problems. 

The modern school favored juvenik 
individuality, the traditional developed, on 
the other hand, discipline and a sense of 
responsibility. 

Both kinds of school had more influence 
on their best pupils than on the less capabl 
ones. But in the modern school, in thos 
fields in which less weight was placed on 
such traits as orderliness, memory, duration 
of attention, the brighter children often did 
not do as well in tests as the less capabl 
ones; while in the traditional school, th 
tests showed that performance ran parallel 
with intelligence ranking. 

Such comparative studies are needed in 
this country. We need an impartial com- 
parison of yesterday's educational methods 
with those of today. We must not, however, 
be led into drawing too sweeping conclu- 
sions from this particular study. Hungary 
is not America. Besides, too few children 
and schools were examined. The children 
were selected groups. The period of obser- 
vation was too short. We do not know the 
ages or the grades of these children. There 
was, of course, no examination of the re- 
sults after full maturity had been reached 
by these particular children, to determine 
whether the patterns observed during these 
school years persisted into adult life and 
helped or hindered the adults’ life adjust- 
ments. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


But even these results that are reported 
suggest that yesterday’s methods may 
levelop in children some desirable traits 
that today’s do to a less extent, such as 
ense of responsibility, persistent attention 
to work, routine application of what is 
earned, orderliness, and punctuality. In 
almost all occupations of adult life these 
particular traits are needed. Yesterday's 
methods are not the “complete failures”’ 
they are sometimes said to be. On the other 
hand, the study suggests that today’s meth- 
is encourage more youthful individuality, 
better logical thinking, greater ingenuity, 
and manual skill, — traits also valuable in 
the occupations of adult life. Perhaps they 
ilso encourage a greater spontaneity, which 
may lead to a richer cultural life in adult 
years. It would be a pity if today’s educa- 
tional methods were not in some ways an 
idvance on yesterday’s. It would be a 
greater pity if they failed to keep the best of 
yesterday's. 


E. S. A. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


T ALL ages, from five or six years on- 
CX ward, children talk about what they 
want to do when they grow up. But, of 
course, in the earlier years only the children 
themselves take seriously their particular 
ambitions at a given time. Their ambitions 
change. The boy who at seven wants to be 
an ice-man, or the driver of a grocery de- 
livery wagon, at ten is going to be a profes- 
ional baseball player, and at eleven a 
lighter of Indians in the wild west. 

In junior high school, however, some are 
beginning to think more realistically of 
their futures, and during senior high school 
most of them are thinking still more ef- 
fectively. But even here some are still too 
immature, too inexperienced, or too uncer- 
lain as to their real interests to make wise 
plans or decisions. They need guidance dur- 
ing their school years, not only as to the 
subjects in the school curriculum which are 
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best adapted, in the light of their particular 
interests, abilities and disabilities, to help 
them to successful achievement in school, 
but also as to the life occupations in which 
they can happily and successfully engage 
after leaving school. Vocational guidance is 
not a wholly post-graduate concern. It is re- 
lated to educational guidance. 

The director of the Educational Research 
Division of the New York Education De- 
partment claims! that the public school 
system should be responsible for guiding 
those boys and girls who go to work without 
going to college. He says that there are four 
public school agencies which can carry out 
after-school guidance, namely, continuation 
schools, apprentice training, half-time edu- 
cation, and placement offices. This responsi- 
bility can be more easily met in large school 
communities, but even in smaller ones some 
administration officer or teacher, especially 
qualified, can do much in this line. 

An industrialist calls for fuller codpera- 
tion between education and industry, urg- 
ing that teachers become more familiar 
with conditions in specific industries and 
industrial plants, for their mutual benefit.? 
The teachers could then better advise their 
pupils, the industrial plants would get bet- 
ter equipped apprentices, and the pupils 
would start with better prospects of ad- 
vancement. 

A study was made in a Pennsylvania high 
school of the vocations the entering pupils 
intended to take up on leaving.’ The fresh- 
men, both boys and girls, on entrance were 
given a questionnaire to be filled out, giving 
data, among other subjects, as to their 
parents’ education, what they expected to 


Guidance of the School 
after the Pupil Leaves,” by Warren W. Coxe. 
The Vocational Guidance Magazine, X1 (April, 
1933), 302. 


2“*Linking Education and Industry,” by 
Wiley A. Miller. The Vocational Guidance 
Magazine, X1 (May, 1933), 343. 


“*Pupils’ Vocational Choices,” by Claude 
Mitchell. The Vocational Guidance Magazine, 
XI (May, 1933), 363. 
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UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD 


do for a living, why they chose this kind of 
work, what their four closest friends were 
doing, and their fathers’ occupations. Two 
weeks later, and again at the end of the first 
semester (during which a course on Voca- 
tional Civics was given), the same blanks 
were again filled out. Over 90 per cent had 
given some thought as to their future occu- 
pations. Among other things, it was found 
that only a third of the boys and about two- 
thirds of the girls gave the same occupation 
in the last as in the first questionnaire. The 
course in Vocational Civics may have been 
responsible for some of the shifts, especially 
among the boys. 


We felicitate our contemporary, hitherto 
The Vocational Guidance Magazine (from 
which we have selected the articles men- 
tioned in this review), on its new name, 
Occupations, its new format, its new dress, 
and its enlarged scope. We wish it all suc- 
cess. 

E. S. A. 


SCIENTIFIC METHOD IN 
GUIDANCE 


Continued from page 18 


with the interviewer on the codperative 
enterprise of achieving his optimum devel- 
opment. 

It is obvious that these methods fall 
short of scientific accuracy and precision of 
prediction. It is likewise evident that, used 
by an intelligent and understanding person 
in conjunction with his impressionistic 
information about the student, they are an 
advance over earlier unsystematic methods. 
The successful use of every one of these 
methods depends, to a large extent, upon 
gaining the interest and codperation of the 
subject; the validity depends largely upon 
the extent to which the items which the 
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instrument measures are representative of 
and have an exact and known relationship 
to the ability in question. Methods of guid- 
ance are not, strictly speaking, scientific; 
but they have scientific aspects. 
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Complete adjustment of school work to 
the nature and needs of individual pupils 
would completely revolutionize school 
buildings, textbooks, methods, marks, and 
every other aspect of educational endeavor. 

—S. A. Courtis 
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GUIDANCE IN THE NURSERY 
SCHOOL 
Continued from page 5 
control as an environment of water is for 
learning to swim. 

The curricula in teacher-training schools 
f the future must give an important place 
to physical and mental hygiene and to 
parental guidance. Not only must the teach- 
ers of tomorrow know subject matter. They 
must know the value of physical and mental 
hygiene and of psychology and psychiatry, 
ind how to secure for the children under 
their charge the benefits of these aids. 

Recent studies of teachers’ standards of 
what is good behavior, as compared with 
those of psychologists and psychiatrists, 
throw much light upon this problem of the 
relative importance of different types of 
ehavior, and suggest the necessity for 
more training of teachers in mental hygiene. 
The conception of behavior held by mental 
hygienists leads them to rate highly those 
personality traits which promote the child’s 
future happiness and usefulness in society, 
whereas teachers tend to rate highly the 
more submissive traits which make it possi- 
ble for them to drive the child in his prog- 
ress in school subjects with least interrup- 
tion. We should not be too severe, however, 
in our criticism of the teacher for this 
tendency, as her success as an educator is 
judged not by the development of her pupils 
in character and personality but by their 
progress in the school subjects. As a result 
she tends to condemn most severely all dis- 
turbing aggressive types of misbehavior, 
such as whispering, disobedience, imperti- 
nence, defiance, impudence, rudeness, tru- 
ancy, disorderliness, inattention, and the 
like. She is not greatly disturbed by the 
unsocial child who is shy, fearful, oversub- 
missive, too ready to give up to others, and 
supersensitive. The mental hygienist, on 
the other hand, is much more concerned 
with such personality traits as these, as he 
is looking forward to the child’s ability to 
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survive in life situations with the highest 
degree of satisfaction to himself and service 
to the public. These two points of view 
must be brought to the teacher’s attention 
with full emphasis upon the fact that in the 
future her success as a teacher should be 
judged and measured not only by the child’s 
progress in school subjects but by his de- 
velopment in the acquirement of those 
traits which will make life less thorny and 
distressing to himself and those in the home, 
the school, and the state with whom he must 
codéperate. Parents and teachers must pull 
together in their endless search for ways 
and means of saving our children to lives of 
security, happiness, and usefulness, if we 
dare to hope for a new and better social 
order in the future. 


MENTAL HYGIENE SURVEY 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 


T A conference of the faculties of the 
nine State Teachers Colleges held at 
Bridgewater in September, Dr. Henry B. 
Elkind, Medical Director of the Massachu- 
setts Society for Mental Hygiene, gave a 
preliminary report of the survey he has 
been making of these Colleges. 

His tentative conclusions call for further 
and more intimate study of at least three of 
the Colleges, and following this, the devel- 
opment of an experimental plan to be 
carried on in one of them. The experimental 
work would be under the direction of a 
mental hygiene clinic. If the experimental 
phase of the plan cannot for financial 
reasons be put into effect the next year or 
two, Dr. Elkind recommends that provi- 
sions for mental hygiene study should be 
afforded members of the faculties in all 
the State Teachers Colleges. 

The survey and its present conclusions 
have the endorsement of the State Depart- 
ment of Education as well as the active 
interest and support of the faculties of the 
State teacher-training institutions. 
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INDERSTANDING THE CUuULLD 


ADJUSTMENTS OF NORMAL YOUTH 


University Extension Course 


State Division of University 
tension and the Mental Hygiene Society 


are cooperating conducting a COUPSEe oft 


eight lectures on Adjustments of Normal 
Youth.” in: 


Lawrence, beginning November 22, at the 
Lawrence High School, at 7.50 p.m. 

Chelsea, beginning December 6, at the 
Chelsea High School, at 3.00 pom. 


The subjects of the deetures and the 
‘churers are: 


Adolescence: [ts Relation to the Child 
and the Adult 
Dr. Clarence A. Bonner, Superintend- 
ent, Danvers State Hospital 
Motivating Forces Affecting Conduct 
Dr. Bonner 
3. The Adolescent and the Family 
Dr. Bonner 


b. The Adolescent and the Group 
Dr. Bonner 
5. The Adolescent and Education 
Dr. Henry B. Elkind, Medical Dir 
tor, \lassachusetts Society for 
Mental Hygiene 
The Adolescent and Delinquency 
Dr. Elkind 
7. Resources of the Community for Norn 
Youth 
Dr. A. Cooper, Division 
Mental Hygiene, State Department 
of Mental Diseases 
Special Resources for Normal Youth it 
Conthict 
Dr. (Cooper 


Registration may be made at the Stat 
Division of Extension, Stat 
House, at the leetures. Thes 
courses have been arranged with the specia 
interest of teachers in mind. 


University 
Boston, or 


organization whose objectives are: 


2. The better care of the mentally ill and mentally defective. 
3. Research as to causes and prevention of such illness and defect. 


1. To spread the knowledge of mental hygiene principles. 


A Few Facts About the Publishers of 


“UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD” 


The Massachusetts Society for Mental Hygiene is a privately supported 


1. The development and presery ation of mental health. 


Membership in the Society is $2.00 a year. New members are entitled to 
receive without charge any five of the Society's pamphlets (list sent on 
request) and in addition will receive regularly the Vonthly Bulletin. Those 
interested may write to the oflices of the Society, 3 Joy Street, Boston, 
\assachusetts. 
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CONSULTING EDITORIAL BOARD 
A. Pa.D. F, Livenan, Pa.D. 
Head of the Psychology Department, Stale Dean, Teachers College 
Teachers College Boston 
Worcester 
James N. More 
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Chairman, Com. on Hygiene and Physical Superintendent of Schools 
Education, Mass. Teachers Federation Quincy 
15 Park Vale, Brookline 
Huas Nrxon 
Aucusta F, Bronner, Pa.D. Secretary, Mass. Teachers Federation 
Director, Judge Baker Guidance Center 15 Ashburton Place, Boston 
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Professor Emeritus, Clark University Master, William Barton Rogers School 
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_ Macrre M.D. Prrua 
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Professor of Education and Director of the 
Psycho-Educational Clinic, HareardGraduale  Divecion, State Division of Menlal Hygiene, 
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| E. A. KingpaTrick F. L. Wetts, Pa.D. 
f Formerly Professor of Psychology, State Chief, Psychological Laboratory, Boston Psy- 
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ALAs for the teacher who does not learn 
more from his children than he can ever hope 
to teach them! Just in proportion as teachers 
do this do they cease to be merely mechanical 
and acquire interest, perhaps enthusiasm, and 
surely an all-compensating sense of growth in 
their work and life. 


— G. STANLEY HALL 
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